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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 



as "hotel china" which is produced in 
several American potteries, they have 
accomplished remarkable results in work- 
manship and quality. Paying close atten- 
tion to design and the methods of decora- 
tion they are putting forth services which 
must establish a permanent reputation. 

From the foregoing review it will be seen 
that the outlook for domestic pottery is 
distinctly encouraging. Twenty years ago 
there were but few studio workshops 
engaged in ceramic production. Mrs. 



Frackleton, Miss McLaughlin and one or 
two others had bravely begun their pioneer 
work, but none of the ateliers mentioned 
above was in existence. At the present 
time, by a number of skilled workers, wares 
are being made which rank in quality with 
the product of any country. The artist has 
not yet made a deep impression upon the 
product of the large manufactory, but 
enough has been done to prove that this 
final conquest is only a matter of time, and 
that it will surely come. 



AN ARTISTIC NEW BRIDGE 



ANEW bridge across Rock Creek and 
joining Washington and old George- 
town has recently been built. This bridge 
which was designed by Glenn Brown, for 
many years Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, and his son Bedford 
Brown IV, is notable as a work of civic art. 

As is truly stated in The American 
Architect of October 27th, " Bridges, 
although utilitarian structures in the 
strictest sense from their location and 
domination of the scenery, are always 
important elements in the landscape, and for 
this reason should be so designed as to 
harmonize with the natural views and at 
the same time with man-made surround- 
ings." This bridge seems to fulfill these 
requirements and to mark a step toward 
closer and more intimate relationship 
between architectural and engineering 
problems. 

The bridge is curved, as the streets in 
the two sections of the city which they join 
do not align. 

By a member of the Committee which 
secured the appropriation for this bridge 
the designers were committed to placing 
buffaloes on the approaches. This fact 
to an extent determined the character 
of the design, for having the buffaloes as 
the principal decoration the architects 
determined to give the carving and other 
portions of the structure an American 
character, and for this purpose made studies 
from examples and books on Yucatan and 
Central America. The corbels are started 
on Indian heads, the prototype of which was 



a life mask of Kicking Bear in the National 
Museum. 

After considerable study and research it 
was determined not to use a single arch, but 
a series of arches large enough to be im- 
posing but not too large to be built on a 
curve. The proportions of the most noted 
of the old Roman Aqueducts were used. 
From the Library of Congress the archi- 
tects secured the loan of 200 or more 
photographs of bridges from all parts of the 
world in order that they might make ex- 
haustive study, and strangely enough the 
only ones which proved suggestive and 
applicable in this instance were the Roman 
Aqueducts and a bridge in the mountains of 
Italy, which showed bold corbels carrying 
small arches. 

The question of color was also thought 
important. A rich, warm reddish buff was 
chosen as combining most agreeably with 
the landscape setting. Thousands of 
samples of stone in the National Museum 
were examined and statistics secured re- 
garding the durability and lasting quality 
of each which approximated the color 
desired. The stone used came from a 
quarry in West Virginia and has proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

The buffaloes which mark the ap- 
proaches to this interesting and handsome 
bridge were designed and are the work of 
A. Phimister Proctor, who is not only a 
sculptor of much distinction but has spent 
months making a study of the buffalo. 
They are very impressive silhouetted 
against the sky. 
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